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nobility among the privileged classes. When the Communists came into power, they
immediately set about to liquidate the church as a bulwark of the old capitalistic and
czarist regime. Karl Marx' dictum that religion is the "opium of the people" was
echoed by Lenin, and Stalin asserted that the party stood for science, whereas religion
was diametrically opposed to science. Church properties were confiscated, and the
clergy forbidden to preach, teach, or undertake charitable activities. In educational
and cultural activities, the youth were taught that communism had no place for the
old religion.

In the new Soviet constitution of 1936, however, the principle of religious
freedom was stated, but few gains were made until the Second World War, when more
official permissiveness was expressed by the government. The church was no longer
considered to be a threat to the security of the state, for it had supported the war
against Germany. Although the church by no means recovered its lost ground, it was
estimated in 1945 that there were more than 16,000 Greek Orthodox churches
functioning in the Soviet Union, compared with 54,000 before the Revolution. The
church remained definitely in a subordinate position, maintaining itself as long as it
did not oppose the communist regime. Constant charges of anti-Semitism and of
persecution of Jewish schools in Soviet Russia emanated from the United States and
Israel.

C.   THE RISING FORTUNES OF TECHNICAL SPECIALISM
Despite all the momentous developments in the biological and physical sciences and in
the social sciences, which generally secularized the intellectual world of the West
between the 1850s and 1950s, the curriculum in the schools tended to change more slow-
ly in Britain and France than in Germany, Russia, or the United States. While this is too
complicated a problem for easy answers, one of the reasons must surely be found in
the strength of the classical humanistic tradition among the educated elites of Western
Europe, who took the role of the Ancients in giving highest priority to the literary
classics in the preuniversity secondary school programs against those Moderns who
would broaden them to include the sciences, the social studies, and the technological
studies.
By and large, viewing the century since 1850 as a whole, the modernists were
gaining against the stubborn resistance of the traditionalists. Generally, however, the
modern studies gained their early successes by being offered in institutions outside
those strongholds of the classical tradition, the French lycee, the English grammar
school, and the German gymnasium. When the modern studies finally did gain a larger
place in these preferred institutions, they often remained in a subordinate position.
Raymond Poignant's comparison of the study of the sciences and mathematics in
Russia and in the Common Market countries showed that all students in Soviet
secondary schools receive longer training in those subjects than do the students in
Western Europe who have chosen to specialize in the scientific programs. And only a